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B Y profession, I'm a psychiatrist. But 
I've become concerned and inter- 
usl(!(l in education because I have had 
many contacts with educators. Many of 
these educators are complaining that 
they have a lot of kids in their schools 
who are haul to gel along with. In des- 
peration they will even ask a psychia- 
trist to come in and see if he can do 
anything ahoul it. So. at this time. I 
consider myself a psychiatrist who is 
desperately trying to become a school 
teacher in order to help all the school 
teachers who arc trying to become 
psychiatrists. 

My background in education is, of 
course, extensive. I went to school 27 
year:). I haven't been a teacher very 
long, hut I've spent a long time, in the 
classroom. And the only really good 
educational experience I had in those 
entire 27 years was in medical school at 
Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The philosophy and many 
of the ideas in my hook, Schools With- 
out Failure, are patterned alter the kind 
of education I received at that medical 
school. 

Thai school was quite a revelation 
to me. I thought going to medical school 
was really going to he rough. People 
had warned me about the crusty old 
professors and how they make; life 
hard for you. Hut it wasn’t that way 
at all. On the first day we were there, 
the dean spoke to us. We didn't believe 
him, but this is what he said: 

"We selected you to become doctors, 
and everybody in this room is going 
lobe a doctor. Wo hope you enjoy your 
four years. You are all going to make 
it. There’s no problem. Don't worry 
ahoul anything. |ust relax and learn a 
lot and that's it.” 

“Well," we said, this is a prelude 
to a miserable four years,*’ because we 
had learned in school that when any- 
one speaks that way, he usually means 
something else. But we were wrong. 
For four years, our professors insisted 
that we really couldn't fail in this 
school, that there weren't going io he 
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any silly, difficult, or tricky lusts. They 
didn't wont to spend a lot of time? test- 
ing us and evaluating us; they wanted 
to associate with us as human beings. 
Moreover, they said to us continually 
something that is rare in any school: 
"Yon are the most important thing in 
this school-yon, the student." 

After I completed my psychiatric 
residency, I went to the Ventura School 
for Girls, which is a California school 
for older adolescent, delinquent girls. 
The 400 most delinquent girls in the 
stale are put into this school, and wo 
worked with them to help them try 
to rehabilitate themselves. Over the I I 
years I was there, one of the things the 
girls said frequently was; "Dr. Glnsser, 
we always failed in school.” And they 
hurl failed, starting very early in school. 
They said, "It was usually in elemen- 
tary school that we began to feel we 
weren't ronlly wanted by the people! 
there, and we didn't do very well." 
They admitted quite honestly that they 
did lots of things that made the people 
in, the school not want them; they cer- 
tainly cooperated in that way. Never- 
theless, their feeling about school was 
that it wasn't a very good place, that 
they weren't going to make it there, 
that they weren't cared for by the 
teachers and in turn they didn’t care 
much for them. They cut school fre- 
quently and fell that everybody was 
happier when they did. 

When these girls came to the Ven- 
tura School, they just couldn’t cut 
school anymore. Wo also had another 
strong advantage; We could say hon- 
estly to the girls, "You can’t flunk out 
of this school; there’s no place else 
we can send you. If you want to give 
us a hard time and make everybody 
miserable, then, of course, you are free 
to do so. We can’t stop it. But, really, 
since we can’t send you anywhere, it’s 
foolish. You are just making life hard 
for yourself, also." 

Sometimes the girls would say, "You 
know, this isn't a bad school,’’ I would 
ask, "Why?" And they would say. 



"Well, you don't fail here. Whatever 
you do, whether you do well or do 
poorly, you don't fail. And if you do 
poorly, they give; you time to catch up.” 
In a sense, our school had to start every 
week because girls entered fi2 weeks a 
year, so we didn't have the distinct 
semesters and limn spans that hamper 
public schools. The girls started, they 
progressed, they worked, and that was 
it. 

Gradually, I came into the public 
schools. I started to work first in a 
small community school district just 
south of bos Angeles, and then finally 
in the bos Angeles city schools. I was 
brought into the schools because so 
many of the kids worn having so many 
problems and because 1 had some repu- 
tation for being able to help children 
who behaved badly. 

The first thing I noticed was that 
the sjtuntion in the puhlioschools wasa 
lot rougher than in the school for de- 
linquent girls. It was much, much 
rougher. There was no way you could 
keep your finger on some of those kids; 
they were vibrating all over the build- 
ing. It was a really difficult situation, 
and I became very frightened. Like 
anyone else who is frightened and feels 
inadequate about the problem ho is 
faced with, I started to hunt for ex- 
cuses for my ineffective, .oss. And one 
of the excuses I gave was this: "You’ve 
got some things inherent in your school 
that are doing very, very had things to 
the kids. Then; are some things, within 
the very educational process itself, that 
aren't very good." School people don’t 
like to hear this, and they kept asking, 
“What are they?" 1 said. "Well you're 
giving a lot of these kids a very difficult 
lime, and their reaction is quite nor- 
mal. They don't know what to do, so 
they start fighting hack." 

And then I would ask: "Why are yon 
failing nil these kids?" Every child 
they brought in to see ino was failing 
in school. And it seemed In mo that the 
kids weren’t really doing ns much as 
they should. But they were labeled ns 
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failtirecs. <t nr I I hey wore behaving I hr 
way failures behave. At school* we 
roei/Jy liibel children failures. We* Ihroiv 
a report card ill a child and we say. 
‘‘Kid, you flunked! Take this reporl 
home In your parents and lei ihem ver- 
ify what a miserable student you are. 
We may even hold you back in school 
nr put you in a special class with a 
bunch of kids like yourself." 

I worked in some of those classes. 
I never saw anything like Ihem in my 
life. They locked those kids in the room 
with the teacher; olherwi.se* they would 
have run right out the door. No human 
being can leach in such a situation. 

This is a serious problem* and I have 
been trying to do something about it 
for the last two or three* years. Just 
think, in our elementary schools we 
have; a lot of little kids who are? con- 
vinced that they are fuilures-cem* 
vinereel by the limes they are seven* 
eight, nine, ten, eleven years old. Who 
convinces them? 

bet me toll you a story. I was we>rk- 
ing with a group of about ;J0 teachers 
a couple of years ago in the Le>s An- 
geles city schools. I was talking abend 
the idea that maybe we shemleln'l fail 
anyone*, a ml the teachers wesres listen- 
ing rather haphazardly. The iele*u struck 
Ihem as funny. Finally, one le;ae:her 
couldn't contain herself any longer, 
and she said. "Dr. Cdassor, you've got 
to fail a few kids." I said," What graele 
do you teach?" She said. "First graele*." 
Those lillle!, hendy-eiyeel kiels, about 
two feet off the; ground— she's teaching 
them, and she says yeni have to fail 
ihem! 

I said, "Well, eloes it help the chil- 
dren to fail them?" 

"No. oh ne>. it makers Ihem feel mis- 
erable." 

So (hen I said, "Yenfve ge>l a princi- 
pal, a real bmgh principal, whe> says, 
’Look, yew have to fail some kids to 
ke*ep up the school's standards.’ " 

"Ne), my principal's not that way al 
all, It would be fine with him if I 
passed everyone." 
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"Then, you are doing it for his par- 
ents. Mo has tlu* kind of parents who 
really want to know if they have a fail- 
ure onrly in his life, so they can prepare 
for it.” Six years old! 

“No,” she said, “the parents aren’t 
like that.” 

By this time I had run out of reasons, 
so I said. “Well, you’re doing it for 
America. You think it’s good for the 
country.” 

She didn’t understand this, and there 
wasn’t anything more I could do then. 
She was convinced that if you have 30 
kids in a class, you fail three or four 
of them every semester. It's hard, it’s 
very hard, on those who fail. Yet, this 
is the kind of philosophy that seems 
to prevail in our schools: that some- 
how or other we can teach children 
how to succeed by failing them. 

This is the philosophy I am trying 
to change— the philosophy, inherent in 
much of our education, that if you fail 
a child it will cause him to buckle 
down and work hard; it will make a 
new man of him. Unfortunately, it just 
doesn’t work that way. Most of us by 
this time know that all you learn from 
failing is how to fail. And in our schools 
wo are teaching many, many children 
how to fail. If a child has had four or 
five years of solid failure by the time 
he's ten or eleven years old, lie has 
figured out his relationship to school 
and it isn’t good. Me says, in effect, 
“From what I understand of success in 
this school, I am not going to succeed. 
I am not going to have any chance to 
succeed." 

This is what I am trying to counter- 
act, To explain this more thoroughly, 
I would like to go through some of the 
basic concepts of Reality Therapy that 
relate to this particular problem. Let’s 
examine briefly how people function- 
adults, kids, everybody. How do we 
function in this world? What is the 
psychological basis for the way we be- 
have? Let’s imagine that I have a black- 
board here, and in the middle of the 
blackboard I have written the word 



'’identity.” Then imagine that, above 
and below the word "identity," I have 
drawn some lines to designate a wall, 
And the only thing that gees, through 
the wall is the word "identity.” Above 
and below il is a solid wall. 

From that basic beginning I think 
we can explain how people function. 
Identity is the basic human need. All 
of us, no matter who we are, have this 
basic need to identify ourselves as 
somebody, as a separate, unique, dis- 
tinct human being. Call il our self- 
image, our self-concept, or whatever 
you wish. There is nothing complicated 
about this. It's me in distinction to you. 
and you in distinction to me. From the 
time we are horn until Ihe time we die, 
we struggle to gain and to maintain for 
ourselves this feeling as an identified 
person. We art? somebody. 

The way in which we identify our- 
selves is critical, All of us have to have 
an identity. Some of us are able to gain 
and to maintain a success identity. 
We feel lhal we are successful. Others, 
a large percentage of I hem-man y with 
whom you are concerned in your 
school— identify themselves quite dif- 
ferenlly: "I am not successful; I am 
failing; I am a failure.” And that wall, 
which was drawn above and below 
the word "identity.” separates Ihose 
two largo groups of people— those on 
one side who are successful, and those 
on Ihe other side who are failures. 
When we go into one of our rooms al 
school, we are quite able to discover 
for ourselves— by observation in most 
cases-lhe students who are succeed- 
ing and those who are failing. Look at 
any class and you begin lo see, right 
there in Ihe early grades— sometimes 
even in kindergarten, although it usu- 
ally isn’t apparent until after kinder- 
garlen-some who are succeeding and 
some who are failing, 

We spend a great deal of lime, and 
a lot of money along with Ihe linn?, 
identifying Ihose who are succeeding 
and Ihose who are failing. In my busi- 
ness-psychialry, psychology— wo have 
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become exports at identifying those 
people. Wo have counselors and guid- 
ance people and people to give lesls. 
A teacher brings in a child and says, 
“Me isn't doing well.” The counselor 
tests him and says, “That's right. Me 
isn’t doing very well." This kind of 
meaningless dialogue goes on— as if 
when you give the child an official label 
that he is not doing well it makes any 
difference. When the counselor tests 
-and it matters little what he tests— 
he looks for a label and pins it on the 
child, and the label is usually some 
euphemism for failure. 

Actually, it’s not important for us 
to spend a great deal of lime evaluating 
other people. This really isn’t neces- 
sary. What’s very, very necessary is 
that we spend time evaluating our- 
selves, and that we set up our schools 
so that children can spend a great deal 
of time evaluating themselves. In the 
end, this is what counts. It’s not what 
other people say of you that’s terribly 
important; it’s your impression of your- 
self, relative to others and to every- 
thing else, 

Tonight, before you go to bed. take 
just five minutes and say, 'bet me look 
into my life up to this moment and ask 
myself: ‘Am I making it? Am l going 
some place? Am I succeeding? Am I 
doing what I think is right, what is 
good?' ” Most of the people here would 
come up with something like this: "In 
the things l am trying to do. certainly I 
am not doing my very best, and there 
are a lot of limes when I have doubts, 
but generally, the algebraic sum and 
substance of all of my life is that I am 
succeeding.” Your identification would 
he. "I am a success.” 

If we were to examine how yon ar- 
rived at that identification, we would 
find that you followed two basic path- 
ways— which I call success-need path- 
ways— that led you to he able to make 
that identification of yourself. The up- 
per pathway lending to identity is the 
pathway of love. Practically everyone 
whose identity is success has someone 



who cares for him. someone who loves 
him. Equally important, he has an abil- 
ity himself to care for someone else. 
Also, if we are on the success pathway, 
we believe that what we are doing in 
the world is worthwhile and wo have 
some confidence that others in the 
world also believe that wftal we are 
doing is worthwhile— not everybody 
and not nil the time, hut generally. 

When wo examine the children who 
are not doing well in our school, we 
usually find that they are unable, in the 
school situation— and I stress school, 
not other places in their lives, because 
we don't have much jurisdiction over 
those other places— to discover the fact 
that they can care for someone and that 
others care for them, the fact that they 
can do something worthwhile them- 
selves and in terms of what others be- 
lieve is worthwhile also. These path- 
ways are critical. The entire educa- 
tional program, no mailer how wo ana- 
lyze it end separate it and organize it. 
has to follow these pathways so that 
the child, when in school, can identify 
himself as a success. If he can’t follow 
these pathways, then he is forced to 
find other pathways because he must 
have an identity: that’s basic. I !o has no 
choice in this; lie has to have an iden- 
tity. And if he can’t find a success iden- 
tity, he will follow pathways that lead 
to a failure identity; he doesn’t just 
flounder in the middle. All of us are on 
one side of this wall or the other, 
whether it’s in onr schools, our com- 
munity. our country, or other parts of 
the world. 

bet’s look at the students on the other 
side of the wall, those who would eval- 
uate themselves and come up with. 
"I’m not making it.” What tve may think 
of them makes very little difference: 
this is how they regard themselves. 
Moreover, people who feel they are fail- 
ures have a failure identity and they be- 
have as failures. The way they behave 
is in contrast to the behavior of those 
who follow the pathways of love and of 
gaining self-worth. They follow failure 
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pathways lliiit solidify llieir failure 
identity. Tludr behavior is antisocial, 
and it can he serious or it can he mild. 
Hut these children identify themselves 
as failures, and. to solidify themselves 
as failures, they sav. "I'm going to he 
antagonistic and go against the regu- 
lations of this school. " They don't (It) it 
haphazardly. They do it because they 
need to keep fulfilling this identity* to 
keep saving. "At least. I’m someone: at 
least. I'm a failure. And as a failure. I'll 
say "to hell with everybody else: I'll do 
what I want to do at any time.’ ’’ 

The students with whom you are hav- 
ing difficulty, the ones who act out in 
your schools are doing this because of 
their basic identity of themselves. And 
yon cannot slop this unless you can help 
them toward a successful identification. 
As long as they feel failure, anything 
that you try to do with them or to them 
or for them will he futile. They will 
continue to follow the pathway of de- 
linquency or the pathway of with- 
drawal, which is the other route. Many 
children do not wish to he delinquent. 
They don't want to hassle you or any- 
body else. They say. "I'll just quietly 
check out of this situation.’’ And they 
withdraw. You see this perhaps most 
acutely if you go into your local high 
school and walk down the corridor 
where the doors are open. Yon see- 
mere so than in your elementary school 
—a few students in the front, clustered 
around the lonelier, participating: a 
middle group who are semi-with-it; and 
a whole group in the hack— about half 
of the class-lota lly and utterly out of 
it in terms of the educational procedure. 
In this group, some of them are de- 
linquent. of course, hut only a few. 
If many of them were really delinquent, 
the high school would he in grave 
trouble. However, students don’t lake 
the delinquent course very often: they 
lake the withdrawal course. They plav 
it cool, and they have a tacit under- 
standing with the teacher. "You don’t 
hassle mo: 1 won’t hassle von." Most 




teachers are (|ni In ready lo accept this 
kind of agreement. 

So wo hnvn two path ways— the path- 
way of delinquency and thn pathway of 
withdrawal— that confirm the? fa i Inn? 
identity. And yon say lo vonrsnlf, 
"Why is this? Why do people go this 
way? There’s an opportunity in our 
school for everyone.” Most of von 
come from good schools where, if a stu- 
dent wants lo Inickln down and learn, 
there is an opportunity. Why, then, are 
those students failing? What’s wrong? 
Why don’t they try hard and work hard 
and develop some worthwhile associ- 
ation with the teacher and other sin- 
dents in a meaningful, friendly kind 
of way? Why do some of them go in 
this other direction? 

One thing I hear continually from the 
teachers in the Watts schools where I 
work is. "It’s hard to tench those kids 
because they come from inadequate 
homes.” I refuse lo accept this. I have 
to listen lo it, I suppose, hut I try not 
lo. I ask, ” What’s the difference what 
kind of home; they come from?” And 
the teachers say. "Well, they haven't 
taught them anything at home.” Thai 
may he true, hut what has this lo do 
with school? I think the first thing we 
have to do is gel over the idea that 
yon have to »ake tin? whole child into 
account. Von are much heller off to 
lake the child as lie comes lo school, 
teach him there, and not worry about 
the: kind of home Ik? comes from. He 
willing lo say, "At least for the six or 
seven hours a day he's in my school, 
we are going to care for him, and we 
are going to see that he learns some- 
thing worthwhile,” If lie’s not doing 
well, we’re not going to cop out and 
say. "Well, Ik? comes from a had 
home.” That's not the? way to help a 
child. Our job is not lo gel that con- 
cerned about the kind of home a child 
comes from. Our big responsibility is lo 
see that the child succeeds while lie’s 
in school and lo develop a program 
that makes it possible for him lo 
succeed. 
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If we were to examine why some 
children succeed and others don’t, we 
would find that there is one basic 
psychological difference. It is a \ery 
important (lifter;. nee. and it operates 
in school and everywhere else. Private 
patients who come to me in my office 
in West Los Angeles have exactly the 
same problem as tin? children who are 
failing in school. They arc? lonely. 

The people who are succeeding in 
mir worl ; ore able lo become involved 
with other human beings in responsible 
relationships. They have human in- 
volvement in their lives; they have 
people. In contrast with those who are 
meaningfully im :>lved with others in 
a good relationship — friendly, warm, 
learning together, caring for each other 
—we have large numbers of people in 
our world and many, many students in 
our schools whose basic psychological 
problem is that they are lonely. Thai’s 
the reason why they follow the path- 
ways of delinqnen y and withdrawal. 

Yon don’t see "lonely” written in 
many psychology hooks, ‘'Lonely” is a 
gnl word, and "lonely” can happen lo 
yon and it can happen lo me. So the 
people who art; in charge of things 
don't like? in use this word. They like 
lo use other words that are much less 
sensitizing to us, words like alienated, 
isolated, culturally deprived, disadvan- 
taged. Well, anyone who is lonely is 
alienated, isolated, disadvantaged, cul- 
turally deprived, hut his basic problem 
is fiat Ik? is lonely and Ik? needs lo gain 
a relationship with somebody (rise. Tin? 
pathways of love and worthwhileness 
are closed lo lonely people. All that the 
lonrlv one can do is follow the? path- 
way of antagonism and the pathway of 
withdrawal. In his loneliness. Ik? checks 
out or lie fighls hack. People who are 
lonely are in a constant slate of pain. 
Kveryone has been lonely at some lime 
in his life. All of us have fell the pain 
of loneliness. This is a lot different 
from wanting lo he alone?. When you 
want lo gel away from it all and he 
alone, von can do it because you know 



you can cnn«! back. Nobody voluntarily 
goes in a direction lonely. Nobody 
docs this. Tho person who is lonely is 
lonely because he cau l figure mil whal 
lo do thal's different from being alone. 
In our schools, we have lillle children— 
si.<, seven, eight. nine, ten. eleven years 
of age who are lerrihly lonely. Many 
of Ihese lonely sludenls are failing, and 
many more will fail Inter. 

Basic, then, lo the whole process of 
education is whal this conference is 
about-effecting human involvement as 
a major part of the educational proce- 
dure. Without that, there isn’t any edu- 
cation; without that, there has to be 
failure. The theory behind Reality Ther- 
apy is the absolute noeesrjly to provide 
a warm and human environment in our 
schools, the kind of environment that 
makes a kid gel up in the morning and 
say, “I want to go to school. I'm looking 
forward lo il. I have a nice teacher. I 
care about that teacher, and she cares 
about me. And I like the other kids, and 
they caie about me, too." If a child 
doesn't feel that way. we who run the 
educational establishments a re failing 
him. And wo con run schools that kids 
feel good about; it's not that bard to do. 
It doesn't even cost any more money. 
Bill it does recpiiro us lo develop our ca- 
pacities lo deal with lillle children as 
human beings, not as vessels lo be filled 
full of knowledge. They'll get plenty of 
knowledge if wn are warm and friendly 
with them, if wn sen children as people 
who have to learn to relate with others. 
Our schools have lo become reservoirs 
of social responsibility, where people 
care for each other. 

I wish wn had a group of kindergarten 
kids in front of us this morning, I 
wouldn't earn whether they were from 
a school in the heart of a large city or 
from a suburban school that, at least 
on the surface, seems to be functioning 
much better than the innnr-cilv schools. 
If we had these little kindergarten kids 
here, I would ask them, as I often 
do, "Do you like your teacher?" Every 
little hand would be up in the air. 



Then I would ask. *’Do you love your 
teacher?" Slill every hand would be up 
in the air. They would be eager; they 
would be flocking around me. Even 
mentioning the fact Ilia! they loved 
I heir teacher would make them happy. 
Then I would ask. "Does your teacher 
love you?" Maybe I would even ask il 
in a gruff voice. Bui I couldn't fool 
them al all. those lillle kindergarten 
kids. They knoiv I heir lonelier lovr. s 
them: no doubt aboul it in Ilmir minds. 
They would raise I heir hands: they 
would look aA their teacher for verifi- 
cation: she wf>i! Id smile at them. A very 
happy, loving thing. Iliosn kindergarten 
classes. 

Then I would like lo dismiss the 
kindergartners and bring in an eleventh- 
grade history class. I'd have the stu- 
dents grouped in a circle, and I'd ask 
them the same question. I would say. 
"Do you love your teacher?" They'd 
look a! inn, von ktmtv, rather pecu- 
liarly. avd rihey'd sav. "I.ove our 
teacher?" 

"Yes. do you love your lonelier?" 

They'd snv. "Man. she's a school 
teacher!" 

Then I would ask. "Does your teacher 
love you?" 

Anri they'd say. "Where you from?" 

This would be a much different ex- 
perience from the one with the little 
kindergartners. Of course wn r.ould say. 
"Well, kindergartners come from differ- 
ent kinds of homes. They come from 
good homes, and eleventh graders come 
from bad homes." Bui this probably 
isn’t true. The eleventh graders conic* 
from homes that may be economically 
a little belter, but there isn't that much 
difference. What’s different is what has 
happened In the eleventh graders since 
they were kindergartners. And a lot of 
what's happened to them has happened 
in an educational institution. 

To gel a more honest response from 
the high school students, we should lake 
the eleventh graders individually and 
say. "I,nok-wo don’t have any group 
pressure nmv-do you really care for 
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I his teacher?” Many of them would ssiv 
thiit limy did. they cared very much 
for her. And many of them would say 
the teacher cared for thorn, too. They 
could say this because the group pres- 
sure would he gone. Hut still the num- 
ber of students in the eleventh grade 
who cared for the teacher and felt the 
presence of human involvement would 
greatly diminish. Some of this is a nat- 
ural dropoff, but the dropoff is too 
great. We have to he concerned with 
it. concerned with the fact that children 
past a certain age no longer feel hu- 
manly and warmly involved in school, 
and we have to develop techniques to 
keep the humanness and the warmth. 

\ r ow let's go through the basic steps 
of how you can get kids involved, keep 
them involved, and keep them away 
from failure. We spend a lot of time 
and effort trying to help the students 
who are failing, trying to get them over 
on the success side. This is hard to do. 
and what we do is haphazard. It's 
much more important. I believe, to work 
very hard— and that's why elementary 
school is so critical— to see that children 
never get over on the failure side in the 
first place, to keep them on the success 
side. And the steps I am going to go 
through now are the steps to keep them 
on the success side. 

We talk a lot about motivation. We 
say it's hard to work with these kids; 
they're not motivated. Motivation is a 
bad term and we should try to get ri.l 
of it. We can't directly motivate any- 
body. We have illusions that we can; 
we even try to motivate kids directly 
through bribes and punishment and re- 
wards. But these things work very 
poorly. You can motivate people with a 
gun-point a gun at them, and they get 
highly motivated. Howeve.. it works 
only as long as you are pointing the 
gun and as long as they know you’ll 
shoot. As soon as they have any doubts, 
they won't be motivated by the gun. 

I.et's forget the word mofivnfion and 
get back to this word involvement. 
People who are involved become moti- 



vated: involvement is the basis of mo- 
tivation. In this world, wo do things 
because wo care for others and we care 
for ourselves in relationship to these 
others. It is a rare person who will work 
all alone to struggle and produce some- 
thing. We need the confirmation and 
verification of others. We are a social 
people, and we are all dependent upon 
one another. The only independent 
people in this world are in the back 
wards of state hospitals. Everybody 
else needs people desperately. 

If we need each other this much (anil 
we do), what steps can we take to get 
involved positively with other people? 
The first step, obviously, is to he warm 
and personal and friendly. You have to 
be emotionally involved with *hose 
with whom you work and those with 
whom you teach. This is a necessity. 
Unfortunately, my profession— psychi- 
atry. psycliology-hns promoted a false 
philosophy; non-involvement. And 
some of that philosophy has leaped 
over into the field of education. You 
should push it back at once because it 
is a worthless philosophy. If you’re a 
psychiatrist, for example, you are not 
-•supposed to get emotionally involved 
with your patients. Thir. is a very hard 
thing to tell somebody who comes to 
you for help. The man is lonely and mis- 
erable: he comes for help anil he’s pay- 
ing a lot of money-anil traditional 
psychiatry says you should not get emo- 
tionally involved with him. 

However, we have to become emo- 
tionally involved to some degree. Emo- 
tionally involved does not mean emo- 
tion niiy entangled: it doesn’t mean we 
become so involved that we don’t know 
whether we are working realistically 
or not. But the feeling that I care for 
you and you care for me has to he there, 
and it has to be there in school. When 
people say that a good teacher doesn’t 
get emotionally involved with the stu- 
dents. they don’t know what they are 
talking about. Don’t listen to them. 
Teachers have to get involved with 
students: it’s critical for the whole pro- 



endure. Teachers have to cam for chil- 
f lrtMi. and limy have? In show that they 
cam. 

The mason that people don't want to 
gel in veil veil is (lint they fear they 
will get hurt when they got involved. 
There’s no douht about it: As long as 
you stay aloof, nr Ion** ns there nre just 
little numbers out there, just little fnr.es 
that you don't really see. you ran t got 
hurt. They’re just your students, that's 
all. You “teach" them during the day. go 
home at night, and that's it. But if you 
are concerned about them and you are 
involved, they can really hurt you. At 
the same time, involvement is the only 
Way you can really teach them and. 
equally important, learn from them. 
Thus, we have to suspend our fear of 
getting hurl, and get involved with thn 
children. We have to be personal and 
warm: otherwise nothing will happen. 

Besides being warm and personal, 
we have to deal with children as they 
are now (step two), deal with their 
present history, what’s going on today. 
Unfortunately, all human beings seem 
to have an innate desire to be histor- 
ians. All of us. really, are practicing 
historians — especially administrators: 
they seem to he the most numerous 
practicing historians we have. When a 
child in trouble comes to the office, you 
don’t say. "Okay. kid. what’s goingon?" 
You say. "Here you are. the 13th time 
this semester you’ve been in the office.*' 
The litt'e kid begins to smile to him- 
self and say. "Well, he's starting to 
know me. I need someone?. I guess I’ll 
have him. if nobody else." The kid 
would be disappointed if you didn’t give 
him credit for being there 13 times. You 
keep right on being a historian, and you 
say. "And 10 of them are for the same 
thing: you’re doing the same thing over 
and over again. Now look at that. In 
September you did it: in October you 
did it: in November you did it: and here 
it is April and you’re still doing it." 
And the kid says to himself. "I’m mak- 
ing points: I’m making points. This guy 
is beginning to understand what I’m 



really doing here in this school." 

Hie child is behaving on the failure 
side of tin* fence, hut lie’s establishing 
his identity. If I were to sav to any one 
of you suddenly line of those free as- 
sociation tests ‘ Name a kid." you’ll 
name one all right, and he wouldn't he 
from the successful side of the fence. 
I guarantee you. In one school where 
I used to work. I would say. '’Name a 
kid.’’ and they would say ’ Leroy!" iiu- 
mediatelv because l.eroy had estab- 
lished his identity with all the teachers 
in t hr? school. Ills name struck terror 
in the hearts of the new teachers. And 
when the wonderful Catholic nuns in 
the nearby parochial school look l.ernv 
away to their school. I think they con- 
verted more people to Catholicism than 
they could have done hv any other 
means. The Leroys can make points all 
right, hut we must not allow them In 
do this, to identify themselves in this 
negative way. We have to have? the 
strength not to lie historians hut to deal 
with each instance of difficulty in a 
way that says. ’’This is all that really 
is important now." And it is: wo can’t 
do anything about the past anyway. 

Let me give you another example, one 
from your own life. Let’s say that many 
of you men are hern by yourselves. 
Your wives had to slay home with the 
children. You come home from this 
little sojourn in Las Vegas and your 
wife says. "Honey. I’ve got some news 
for you. Unfortunately. I smashed up 
thn car. Not had. just wrinkled a few 
of thn fenders." At that particular 
point, you will nil become historians. 
It is a rare person who will say. "Okay, 
well get it fixed: that's the way it 
goes." Most of you will say. "That’s 
the fourth time this year!" And at this 
point, your wife, who is quite capable 
of defending herself, will retaliate with 
a little hit of your history, and as a 
result of this historical interaction be- 
tween you. there will he much coolness 
for many weeks. 

The same thing happens with your 
students. If we are going to develop 
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;niy kind of warmth or personal feeling 
belwren us. wo will have to suspend 
history and say. * Okay, lot s deal with 
whal s going cm now.” This will pre- 
vent child ron from going to the failing 
si clr* of the? fence! or. if they already are 
on that side of the fence, this will help 
ns get them hack. Children have had 
much experience with historians, and 
they’re prepared for this approach. If 
you don’t use it. they will say to them- 
selves. “Coe. lie's not talking about all 
the stuff that I thought he would.” The* 
kid s disappointed. You didn’t say lie 
kieked the? hall across the? playground 
43 times this semester. You just said. 
”VVhat did yon do?” This disarms the 
child, especially the little* one's. 

'What did you do?” That’s all you 
need to say- nothing else. You don’t 
have? te> fin el a long string of things to 
talk about: you don’t have to go any 
further than this. With little childrem. 
this works pretty well. They say to 
Ihemsedvecs. ”Ile>!y sinoke, he's asking 
me what I did!” Then he will begin to 
think. Because little! kids are! basically 
responsible, he'll think. "Well. I guess 
1 must be responsible for what 1 did. 
lie’s asking what 1 did. IIi!*s not saying 
\ou did it: this is the? 33th time* you did 
it. He’s not saying you’re no good be- 
cause you did it. I lei’s just saying ’What 
did you do?’” This gives the r.hihl 
a new outlook, and he says. “Well, I’ll 
come? over to his side. He’s approaching 
me as a worthwhile person.” 

"What did you do?” Why don’t you 
try this simple approach when von get 
back to your school? 

The third step which leads to involve- 
meet is to refrain from another natural 
human tendency which is to be not only 
a historian but also a preacher, moraliz- 
ing and preaching all the way through 
the ’ history.” ’That’s sinful, the way 
you behave. And I’ll make a value, judg- 
ment that you are going down the 
drain.” We have to refrain from this. 
What we have to do is to try to get the 
child to become his own preacher. This 
gets to the. basis of what we are trying 



to do in Reality Therapy in working 
with people. If you can deal with the 
present problem, get it out here* on the 
table, then yon can say h> the* child. 
'Is ivltfil you are doing helping yon?” 

I haven’t stressed feelings very much 
because feelings are just part of the* 
process. Feelings accompany behavior. 
As behavior becomes more responsible, 
better feelings will accompany it. When 
behavior is irresponsible, when it’s de- 
linquent or withdrawn, then you have 
bad feelings and pain along with it. Rut 
you can’t work with the feelings. When 
a child is crying and upset nnd miser- 
able. you have to let him sit there until 
lie calms down. Then you can ask 
him. “Is what you’re doing helping 
yon?” Cet him to make a value judg- 
ment of bis own behavior. If he can do 
that, if lie can make a value judgment 
of his own behavior, he is on the road 
to becoming more responsible. But don’t 
you make the value judgment. Tin* child 
has little dints in his head, and he turns 
them right off when you say, "All right, 
kid. you’re no good.” He doesn’t want 
to hear it: it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence: lie’s heard it a thousand times be- 
fore. Hut you can get a lot of attention 
from many kids by asking. "Is what 
you are doing helping you, really?” 
Suppose this little ten-year-old is cut- 
ting school, not coming regularly at all, 
and you say. “Look, is it helping von. 
staving home from school?” You have 
to he tough about it. and this is hard 
with little children, but it’s important. 

“Well.” he says.” I don’t think school s 
any good. It’s not helping me to come 
hern.” 

And then von saw "Okay, that’s it. 
Hood-hy.” This is also very hard to do. 
almost impossible, but you have to let 
him take the responsibility for bis own 
decision, lie won’t want this responsi- 
bility. Hr will expect you In preach at 
him. beg him to come to school, tell 
him he won’t get a good job unless 
he makes the fifth grade. Don’t do it. 
Say. “Well, look, we have a school here, 
and if you think it isn’t helping yon, 




maybe you ought to go homo for a few 
days.** I In won't like? this at all. You 
destroy his whole identity as a failure 
when you put it that way. Then he has 
to start living by his values, and lie 
almost never wants to. 

You have to lie tough enough to let 
children make their own decisions. 
Fortunately, for your sake, in elemen- 
tary school most of them make the 
correct decision. When they get to high 
school, it’s a little trickier. Hut when 
they are in elementary school, most of 
the kids will decide that what they are 
doing is not helping them or anybody 
else very much. And if you let them 
make the decision, they’ll decide to 
come to school. 

Then you have to go to the next step. 
The child is not cutting school now. 
but lei’s say he's upsetting the class 
and the teacher sends him to the office. 
He warm and friendly, let him sit 
there and cool down, and then say to 
him. ‘‘What have you been doing in 
class?” And he tells you. He usually 
tells the truth; he’s rather proud of it. 

“Is it helping you?” 

He's not used to that question. He’ll 
think about it and probably say. "No. 
it’s not helping me. hut it’s what I do.** 

And you say. "Do vou want to keep 
doing this kind of thing? Is this the 
way you want to behave in class?" And 
he’ll sav, "No. I guess i d like to do 
better, but. . . .*’ Then he’ll give you a 
few “huts." and you listen to the bills— 
up to a point. You continually stress the 
fact that it is possible for him to do 
better. 

If he decides he can do hotter, you go 
to the next step (step four)— you work 
out a plan with the child. The plan must 
follow the two success pathways. It 
has to lead the child toward becoming 
more worthwhile; it has to lead him 
toward becoming more involved with 
responsible people in a warm, friendly 
way. And remember this: If the child 
has said, “Look. I want to do hotter." 
and you can’t come up with any kind 
of plan for him to follow these two 



pathways, then the ball game is over 
right there. But in 00.00 percent of the 
cases, especially in elementary school, 
you enn come up with a plan. Some 
kind of plan hos to be made. You can’t 
go back to just what was before, be- 
cause that wasn’t working. Take time, 
work with the teacher, and come up 
with some kind of plan so that this 
child will succeed in school. Then get 
a commitment from the child to follow 
the plan. 

That’s step five— the child's commit- 
ment to follow the plan. Get it in writ- 
ing; there’s nothing wrong with writing. 
Get a contract made out that says what 
he is going to do. and let him sign it. 
Yon keep a copy- on your desk, on the 
wall, on a commitment board. You can’t 
emphasize this too much: kids love 
these commitments. Commitment is 
what makes the whole thing really 
viable. Commitment is what seals the 
involvement. Without it there is no real 
involvement. 

Now. there are two snags in this pro- 
cedure. One of them is that many chil- 
dren don’t follow through on the plan; 
commitment means nothing to them. So 
we have two more steps to take, and 
both of them require toughness. You 
have to be tough in this business. 
People can be warm and friendly and 
loving and involved, but that doesn’t 
mean you have to be easy or permis- 
sive. Toughness is part of the pro- 
cedure. 

Step six. then: You have to be tough 
enough not to excuse any behavior that 
the child has already said was bad for 
him. He made a value judgment that 
his behavior was not good for him or 
anyone else, and you have to be careful 
not to accept any excuses whatsoever 
for his continuing that behavior. This 
takes real toughness, because our whole 
world is founded on excuses. Not long 
ago. in a class discussion, we were 
talking about lying, and a sixth-grade 
girl in the group was using lies as an 
excuse for things. She said. “Dr. Glasser. 
if I slopped lying my whole world 
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would collapse.” IVe have to lie lough 
enough not to lake excuses. If the child 
said he was going to behave in certain 
ways, you just ask, "What did you do? 
What’s your judgment now? What's 
your plan now?” Go through the whole 
procedure again if you need to. hilt 
don’t accept any excuses. 

Excuses break the involvement: they 
always undercut the responsible be- 
havior. If you want to help children 
become responsible, don’t accept ex- 
cuses. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether excuses are valid or invalid. 
Excuses are all the same: don’t take any 
of them. If we could only get rid of 
excused absences in our schools, it 
would give even parents a chance to he 
responsible. You should he ahle to say 
to parents: ‘'Send your child to school: 
we want to teach him. If he is not here, 
we will assume there is a good mason.” 
And you'd have as many children, 
probably more, in school. 

The last step, step number seven, is 
where I always lose my audience. 
That’s why I hold it for the last point. 
Don’t use ony punishment whatsoever. 
This is where I really get grumblings 
and moanings: “flow can you deal with 
these kids if you don’t whack them 
around a little bit?” And believe me, 
there are plenty of kids who get 
whacked around. The kids rather like 
it: it gets them off the hook, and every- 
thing is kind of nice afterwards. They 
get even by vandalizing your school 
over the weekend. 

I advocate very strongly, no punish- 
ment. This doesn’t mean that I’m per- 
missive: it doesn't mean that I am ad- 
vocating giving up rules or regulations 
or discipline. I am just saving, don’t he 
punitive. I define punitive as causing 
children pain for certain kinds of be- 
havior-physical or mental pain. Puni- 
tive means hitting them: it means ridi- 
culing them, using sarcasm, downing 
them, or any of the punitive things that 
we do. And. incidentally, downing a 
child is worse than hitting him. Don’t 
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do any nf llinsr; things: they \vnn‘l work. 
If you have a child that is absolutely 
out nf cnnlrnl in your schnnl. vmi may 
have In send him home: ynn niav have 
to suspend him from schnnl. I elnn'l 
consider this punishment. If ynu follow 
the steps Tin talking about. you'll snv 
In the child. "We want ynu in schnnl. 
P ? we haven*! been able In figure nut. 
you and l. Iicnv you can behave so you 
can remain. So go homo and think about 
it for a day. Come hack tomorrow, and 
we ll try again." This is not punitive. 
Have? rules and regulations-whatever 
you think is fair and your community 
will stand for or wants to have. But 
don't have any rules and regulations 
that you don't enforce. That's always a 
very had thing. It's one of the reasons 
why our teen-agers are in such trouble. 
We have a whole hunch nf laws that are 
foolish, and we don't enforce them be- 
cause we all recognize their foolishness. 
We should have only laws that mean 
something; thru we should enforce 
them and make sure that they do mean 
something. 

To explain this matter of punishment 
morn clearly. Ini’s lake an illustration. 
Suppose yon live in Los Angeles and 
you drove to Las Vegas for this meet- 
ing. It’s a pretty good highway and nn 
the way hack, around about Bakersfield, 
you are moving along at ninety miles an 
hour. The highway patrolman pulls you 
over, and he says, “Look, you are going 
ninety, and it’s been my experience that 
people who go ninety gel themselves 
killed in large quantities. Lm going to 
give ynu a ticket.’* You knew you were 
going ninety, nr if you didn't know 
yon were going ninety you knew ynn 
were exceeding the speed limit a little; 
hit. Tin; policeman is courteous. lie 



gives you a ticket : you accept the ticket. 
If you are success-oriented, this will 
probably lie a fairly effective warning 
for you to slow down. This is no punish- 
ment. in a certain sense. You broke a 
ml*;, and he is saying you will have to 
pay the small consequence in order to 
learn to heed the rule. That's all he is 
doing. 

But suppose that after lie; gives you a 
ticket, lie; pulls out his service revolver 
and puts a hole; through your nercolern- 
leir fool. Pow! "It has also been my 
experience?,** he says. "Ilia! people with 
a seire; right fneit elnn'l pre;ss the gas 
pedal so hard." This will make ynn very 
angry ane! upset. Ynn will cnnsiele;r this 
In he excessive, anel many people wnnlel 
consider il In he punitive even though 
the patrolman says. *Tm just trying to 
help you.** It elne;sn*t help you. and il 
elonsn’t make a better man nf ynn. Yem 
gel upset anel antagonistic. 

Well, when we put holes through nnr 
little e:hilelren’s fe*nt. we fail them, anel 
we; gel antagonism anel nothing else. To 
exclude Ihnm from schnnl or from class 
for a time until they can make a better 
decision, that’s one thing. To he extra 
punitive, to be in any way mean anel 
nasty, to pour sarcasm anel criticism 
and ridicule on a child -all nf these 
things are unnecessary. They don’t help 
anybody, anel they break the involve- 
ment that you are trying elespornlely 
to make. The child won*! be angry with 
von if ynn say. "Look. I guess we can* I 
make it in class for a couple nf hours. 
Maybe ymfd belter stay nut for n while. 
Yon figure something out. anel well get 
you hack in.** But he’ll lie angry with 
you if you are punitive, if von separate 
yourself from him through some; kind 
of punitive action. 



N OW 1 1 ; t us look at what failure? 

menus to a child. When a child 
f ( ? ( ? I s failure?, lie? doesn't just fe?e?l failure? 
h(?rn. there. eir sonic place? else; it per- 
vades his whole system. Ask a child, and 
I*ve aske?el plenty of the?ui in the schools 
wlu? re? I work. "What happens when 
ye>u get a low grade nn ynur report 
cart I? What el e>e?s it mean?** The kielsali 
say. "Till a had pe?rsnn.‘* Invariably they 
say that. When you gave? the grade, to 
vein it was just a lew grade; hut tn the? 
child it means that he? is a bad person— 
somebody who is nn good. It means 
failure? identity. We have tn be? very 
careful about this kind of label. Any- 
thing we eln that makes a child fe?el 
failure causes him tn further interpret 
that feeling nf failure as. "I'm ne>t nnly a 
failure in school. I'm a failure, period. 
I’m a bad persem.** 

I.e?t’s imagine we had the wnrel “eelu- 
cation** written nn a blackboard, anel 
h?t*s say we? had two lines drawn frnm 
the? wnrel. This line nver here would 
lead tn involvement, anel involvement 
is basic tn the whnle prnceelure. Some 
pmceelures for getting individual in- 
volvement we? re discussed earlier. But 
we have to figure nut more ways tn ge?t 
children involved. 

I have one major suggestion. The sug- 
gestion is tn inaugurate the prnceelure 
in ynur schned nf having systematic- 
type class meetings in which teachers 
meet with their stuelents in a nnnjudg- 
mental way fnr the very simple, purpnse 
eif listening tn what the students say. 
I firmly believe that by getting involve- 
ment gning. you can change ynur whnle? 
school. Teachers neeel tn learn hnw tn 
hnlel these meetings. Many nf them 
don’t like the? ielea at first. It’s elifferent. 



anel they’ve never had any experience 
with the* technique. I demonstrate these 
meetings eiver and nver again. I esti- 
mate that I’ve had somewhere between 
fifte?e?n hundred and twei thousand meet- 
ings in the? last five? eir six years, at 
Ve?nlura and in the? public schools. 

For the? purpose of these teacher- 
student meetings, the class should he 
in a circle. You can’t have a meeting 
unless people are? in a circle. I can Je r:- 
f lire? to you like this — you nut there in 
reiws and me up here? at a lectern. But 
nfte?r I leave you today, that is it. Any 
other interaction would have tn he in a 
circle where we interact tnge flier. I 
elein’t understand hnw penple can lec- 
ture, week after week, and expect in- 
vnlvement. 

You have the class in a circle for the 
express purpnse nf getting the teacher 
tn listen tn what the children say. 
Teachers tell me. "The thing that’s 
wrong with all my classes is that the 
children don’t listen.’’ Well, nne reason 
they don’t lislen—the major reason. I 
believe-is that the teacher doesn’t 
spend very much time listening tn them. 
Or she just listens tn a very select few, 
the hand raisers in the front row— the 
others are nut nf it. In a circle, nobody’s 
in the front row or the hack row: every- 
body's the same. In a circle the teacher 
can listen tn the children, and they can 
listen tn each other. This mutual listen- 
ing is the basis nf social responsibility 
in action. This is social responsibility 
in actinn-the ability tn listen and inter- 
act with each other, give each nther a 
chance tn say what’s nn their minds, ex- 
press their own feelings, their own opin- 
ions, their own ideas. These meetings 
nr discussions in the schnols can be the 
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basis for gelling involvement going. and 
this involvement can change teachers' 
personalities drastically. I have seen 
teachers who worn withdrawn become 
warm and pleasant and friendly after 
they started these meetings and began 
to appreciate their students as real little 
people. 

This kind of meeting helps gel in- 
volvement going, and this proven/s kids 
from going over to the failure side. The* 
details of how we conduct these meet- 
ings are written up in great detail in my 
book, and you could star! from this 
basic information. As principals, you 
are Ihe ones who have to start. Perhaps 
you can star! by going to a teacher you 
feel will be interested and supportive. 
Say to this teacher, "Let’s have one of 
these meetings. Wc heard about it in 
Las Vegas, and maybe it’s a crazy idea 
but let’s try it anyway and see what 
happens." Don’t just have one or two 
meetings. See what happens in a class 
when you gel a series of meetings going 
—maybe you have meetings every day 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes. With 
30 such meetings, you can change a 
class, and it takes about 30 to really gel 
this thing done. 

The next thing you have to do is to 
examine your educational program for 
relevance. I know relevance is an over- 
worked word, but it’s a very important 
word. Education has to be relevant. 
By relevant I mean it has to mean some- 
thing to the child. Most of Ihe courses 
in the curriculum mean something; they 
are relevant; they were included be- 
cause they are important to a child’s 
education. But what we fail to do in 
school (and a lot can bn accomplished 
in these circular meetings] is to teach 
the relevance of what we are teaching. 
It’s not enough to tell a child that wc 
arc going to learn ahout history. We 
have to teach him why we are learn- 
ing ahout history— that’s Ihe important 
thing. Then we can motivate him to do 
some work. We spend far too much time 
teaching him history and not enough 
lime leaching him why it's important 




to learn it. The second part— why it’s 
important to Inarn the subject— is edu- 
cation. The subject alone is not really 
education. For example, I had a meet- 
ing with some third graders up in Sac- 
ramento a few years ago. and hefore 
I met with the group the principal said, 
“Check on relevance,” and I said. “Fine.” 
I decided to check on relevance in 
the mathematics area, so I said to the 
kids, “What are you doing in math?” 
“We’re learning Roman numerals.” 

I couldn't believe my ears. Roman 
numerals! Great! “Why arc you learn- 
ing Roman numerals?” 

“Because the teacher leaches them.” 
A very good answer! 

Next I said, “Why do you think she’s 
teaching them?" 

“Because someone tells her to. ” Again 
a very good answer. 

So I said, “Why do you think the 
person who tells her to teach Roman 
numerals thinks they should be taught?” 
One little kid said, "Well, I have a 
set of encyclopedias at home in the 
basement, and the front covers have 
Roman numerals on them.*’ All right, 
that's why. 

“How many cncvclopcdias do you 
have?” 

“Twenty.” 

“How far arc you learning Roman 
numerals in school?” 

“Up to a thousand.” (There was a 
little discrepancy here!) 

Another child said, “I have a book 
with Roman numerals for the chapters.” 
(Same discrepancy; not many books 
have a thousand chapters.) 

So I said, “What arc you doing with 
the Roman numerals?” 

“We’re adding and subtracting them. 
And we try to multiply and divide 
them.” 

Well, you can’t multiply and divide— 
that was a serious problem of the Ro- 
man Empire. But you can add them and 
subtract them, I suppose. So I said. 
“Okay, this is fine. Do you have any 
tests on them?” 

“Oh. yes, we've had two tests already, 
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and we’re going to have another one.” 

Now. here is where things really 
went wrong. There's nothing wrong 
with teaching Roman numerals. I sup- 
pose we could figure out that they are 
relevant to some degree. But to test 
people on Roman numerals, and to foil 
them because they don’t know Roman 
numerals, to give them a failure iden- 
tity in one important facet in their 
school program-math— hecausc they 
don’t know Roman numerals, that’s 
wrong. Kids shouldn’t fail Roman nu- 
merals. The Romans failed: that was 
bad enough. Whatever you teach chil- 
dren, don’t evaluate them on anything 
that is obviously irrelevant. Don’t let 
them hegin to identify themselves as 
failures on irrelevant material. 

The kids got nervous after this dis- 
cussion so I finally ended it. I said. 
“Well. look here. kids, some day you’ll 
go to Rome. You'll know Roman nu- 
merals, and you’ll be all set.” One little 
boy raised his hand and said, “I spent 
the whole summer in Rome. Dr. Glosser, 
and I never saw a Roman numeral.” 

The next thing that’s very important 
is thinking. Thinking is like being in 
favor of motherhood and against sin. 
F.verv educator says, “We teach think- 
ing.’’ But actually, if you look at the 
little girls in your local high school who 
get the A-pIus goody-goody grade aver- 
age and become valedictorians, you will 
find that most of them didn't get there 
by thinking. They got there by being 
sweet and kind— and memorizing. 

Thinking is very important, and think- 
ing is antagonistic to memorizing. It is 
almost impossible for a person who 
memorizes extensively to he thought- 
ful; and a person who is thoughtful secs 
little reason to memorize. Memorization 
hasn’t been necessary since the Guten- 
berg Press. Prior to that time, it proh- 
ably was necessary. I write hooks, and 
I hope that many people read my hooks; 
I hope that nohody memorizes them. 
Read them, think about them, agree 
with them or disagree with them, hut 
don't memorize them. 



Let's go back In t h;i t word "educa- 
tion" <ind tin? two lines drawn from il. 
You go down one line and you see 
memorization written, and you see cer- 
tainty and measurement written. On 
tlie other side vmi see involvement, 
relevance, and thinking-mid the im- 
portant |ih rase, “feels good." On the 
memorization side, you set* “not bad." 
because the best feeling you can got out 
of this kind of education (memoriza- 
tion. certainty, measurement) is "not 
bad." Anybody who has any sense at 
all knows it’s relatively worthless ex- 
cept that it gets you through grade 
school and prepares you for more tif 
tin* same later. 



Not Bad 



Education 



Feels Good 



Mf*morizaliou 

Certainly 

Measurement 



Involvement 

Relevance 

Thinking 



I was arguing with a college faculty 
one day. and 1 said. "Your methods of 
grading and selection are very poor.” 
They said. "Well. we select students 
with high grades from high school be- 
cause we find this correlates very highly 
with what they do in college. " I couldn’t 
argue with that; they certainly had a 
point there. Whether it correlates with 
higher education is another story, hut 
it correlates very highly with what we 
now do in college. 

Memorization is ridiculous. When my 
son was in the eleventh grade, he came 
home one day and said. "Dad, I’ve got 
a history final, and guess what it’s on.” 

I said. "I won’t guess: yon tell me." 

"We have to memorize the presidents 
of the United States in order." 

I started laughing, and he said. "What 
are you laughing about?" I said, "If I 
weren’t laughing. I’d he crying." 

I In asked me what he should do. Well. 
I'm n typical parent, so I said. ' You 
memorize the presidents— you want In 
go In n first-rate university, don’t yon? 



Well. I guess that’s the kind of informa- 
tion you will have to have to get in." 
So he memorized the presidents, in or- 
der. and lie got a H in the course. Later. 

I said to my son. "Tell your teacher 
that your father thanks her for this test 
tpieslinn because lie can use it as an 
example all over the United States.” 

"Nothing doing. Dad. I don’t want to 
flunk.” 

Now the next item is certainly. It is 
very unfortunate that we gel so con- 
cerned that what we teach in school is 
carl din and correct. \V f * mav wish the 
world were that way. all neatly ordered, 
hilt that’s not the way it is. There is no 
certain one right answer for any of the 
lough problems that we face in our 
personal lives, or our work, nr our edu- 
cation. or the world in general. Yet in 
school we delude students, starting in 
elementary school, with the idea that 
there are answers to the problems of 
nur life. This is n very had thing to do. 
and it raises a group of non-thinking 
people. Then when they get older and 
they meet life, they start In react and 
some of this reaction is the non-think- 
ing violence? that we see a]] over this 
country. We have to let students know 
that there are no right answers, and we 
have to help them see that there? are 
many better alternatives to certainty 
and "right” answers. 

The certainly principle can. unfor- 
tunately. be locked into memorization. 
That history teacher. I am sure?, could 
write down the 37 presidents in a list. 
Then she could take the lists the stu- 
dents prepared, put the lists together, 
and see who got what. This I am sure 
she was capable of doing, and she was 
doing it because she was operating un- 
der the? measurement principle. She was 
told, nr she had some kind of a strong 
feeling in herself if she weren’t told, 
that you have In rank students. You 
can’t give them all good grades nr all 
had grades: yon have tn spread them 
out. Caving this kind of test is one way 
yon can spread them out very well- 
some students will learn 10 presidents: 
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some? will Inarn 37. In my son's class. 
I'm sure some? students we? re 10*37. 
some? wore* 20-37, some won? 37*37. 
Thc?re?forn. llu?y could lu? grudeeJ. !><?- 
cause those? arc? nunihors ami niiinhc?rs 
arc? vc?ry sac:rc?cl in our snc:ic?ly. \Vhc?n we? 
convert everything lo a number. we? 
think we? really know something. What 
we? ought to know is that wn have? non* 
vnrteel to something we? can nnithnr un- 
derstand nor use? feir any intelligent 
educational purpose?. Knowing more? nr 
fe?we?r pre?siele?nts has nothing to eln with 
history e>r education. Sluelc?nts arc? testeel 
on sue:h an ite?ni for nnn purpnse?-ln 
rank graele? the?ni. It would have? hc?c?n 
just as irmnningful to grade the?m hy 
thnir height or weight. 

Wn measure far ton much, and this 
is anollu?r unfortunate? gift from my pn>- 
fnssion. Don't lot ynursnlf ho ove?r- 
whe?lmnel with ihe? value? of measuring 
instruments in nelunalinn. They may 
have? some? value? in building wielgnls for 
General Motors, hut they don’t have 
much value in education. Anel it’s not 
important to measure stnelnnts against 
e>ne? another. What’s important is to get 
them thinking anel to come up with 
thoughtful alternative answers to diffi- 
cult or even easy problems. One of the 
reasons thinking has gone out of style? 
is he?r.ause you can’t measure it. We 
are so imbued with measurement and 
certainty that we have been willing to 
sacrifice thinking. Thinking is never 
certain-if it i\*c.*re certain, it couldn’t 
be thinking. 

Let me give you an example. It is 
about a test, and it was written up in a 
magazine. A student had a physics test 
in high school with one question, seem- 
ingly a pretty good question. Tie wrote 
an answer to it. and the teacher sent it 
back with an F on it — fni/ee/. The stu- 
dent was bitter. "You can’t fail me.” he 
said. ‘‘I hael the right answer.” 

The test question was: How do von 
measure the height of a building with a 
barometer? The student hael written, 
'‘Co to the top of the building, attach a 
string to the barometer, lower Ihe ha- 
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remieter to Ihe ground, and measure Ihe? 
lernglh of the string." Not a bad answer 
—but Ihe studc?nt flunked Ihe le?st. The? 
Ieanhe?r said his answer was wrong, and 
the two argued back and forth. Finally 
Ihe? teacher said. "Lei’s go to the? he?ael 
of Ihe? se:ie?ncc! deparline?nt and lc?l him 
judge?." The? sluele?nl said. "Fine. What- 
ever he? says. I ll ae:e:e?pt." 

The? lu?ad of Ihe science? depart mc?n! 
read the? answer anel said, ”!l’s no 
good.” The? sliulent was upset. The? he?ael 
of the? scie?nce dc?parlmc?nl saw that he? 
was upse?l. so he? said, "You sit down 
right now and se?c? if you can write? the? 
answer. I’ll give you another chance.” 
The kid said, "Great !” He sat down, 
but he? didn’t write? anything. Finally Ihe 
head of Ihe sciene.e? department said, 
"You're? not writing anything. Why 
not?” 

"Well,” Ihe student said, "I don’t 
know what to write; I have? so many 
answe?rs. Can I give them orally?” 

The? se:ie?nco chairman agreed to this, 
so Ihe student said, "Well, you want a 
physical principle. I assume. You elieln’t 
like? nie?asure?me?nt.” 

"Yes ” 

"We?ll. you take? the? harnine?te?r to the? 
lop of the' building. You hold it over the? 
edge. You look at your watch, anel once 
the second hand gets to twe?lvo. you 
drop the? barometer. Tlu?n you check 
the secemels until it smashes into the 
ground, anel. using the acceleration 
formula, you figure Ihe height oT Ihe 
building." 

”Ne> goe>el. Try again." 

"All right. How about proportion? 
You take Ihe barometer; you set it up 
on the grounel like this: you measure? its 
shaelow anel the height of it; you mea- 
sure the shadow of Ihe building, anel 
you figure Ihe height of the building." 

Again Ihe professor said. "No gooel.” 

This time the slnelenl saiel. "How 
about logic?” 

"Logic solinels gooel. Give me a logi- 
cal answer.” 

Anel the student saiel. “You lake Ihe 
haromeler; you go around lo the hase- 




mnnl of I Iw building: yon knock on the 
donr nf the? janitor. You say to Ihn 
janitor. Til giro you tins beautiful ba- 
rometer if you’ll toll inn Ihn hniglit of 
ihn building.* '* 

Tli r story may bn apocryphal, but il 
makes Ihn poinl. Thnrn is no ono good, 
right answer In any question. 

Now I*d likn In discuss what I con- 
sider In lm Ihn five? ndiicational medi- 
ocrities that am minted In Ihn general 
principles of memorization. certainly, 
and measurement- principles lhal am 
causing students to follow failure path- 
ways. Onn nf Ihnsn is the reporting 
system. The first thing that \vn have to 
do is gel rid of the A-B-C-D-F.-F report 
card. This is going In bn hard In do. bill 
we am doing il in selected elemenlary 
schools in Ihe City of I. os Angeles. 
Many administrators have been trou- 
bled by regular mpnrl cards, and they 
have been looking for a way In dn away 
with them. We are helping them In pro- 
vide a structure to do it with the so- 
called model schools lhal our F.diicalor 
Training Center* is involved with. A- 
B-C-D-K-F grades am destructive, for all 
Ihe reasons von know, and I won t in- 
still your intelligence by going through 
all of them. Basically. Ihn onlv passing 
grades are A and B: every other grade 
is a failing grade, unless you have such 
an enlightened and communicative 
school that everybody accepts C as a 
good grade*. It's nol a good grade in 
most places, and ihis is verified by 
older brothers in college and every 
place else*. Nobody wants a C student: 
lie’s a find. If a student gels a D or an 
F, he’s even more! of a dud. 

The system I’m advocating in ele- 
mentary school is based on the philos- 
ophy that you don't fail anybody. 

Instead nf having report cards, you 
should do Ihe best vnu can during the 
six years you have the children in ele- 
menlary school. As long as you have 
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thorn in onn class with essentially nnn 
teacher. this will work. Whnn von gel 
intn separating classes, you have tn nsn 
another system, which is equally good 
bill different. Out gel rid of the A-B-C- 
D-K-F grades, and give the child a per- 
sonal evaluation from the teacher. You 
may try another method, hut this is 
what 1 personally advocate. The teacher 
and the student should sit down at least 
once or twice during a semester, and 
the teacher should say tn the student: 
“This is where ynu are doing well: this 
is where ynu need to improve. What 
are the problems? l.et’s work out some 
ways fnr ynu to improve." A personal 
discussion between teacher and student 
is important: it’s important whatever 
the- ape of the student. The teacher 
levels with the child and does it con- 
structively. lie doesn't say. “You are a 
failure." 

I also advocate that at least once 
(luring a semester you invite a parent 
to sit in on this discussion as a passive, 
listening participant: and maybe later 
as a questioning, helping kind of partic- 
ipant. But the basic contract is be- 
tween the student and the teacher. 
Teaching children is the school’s re- 
sponsibility. Ton many little children 
think that what they are doing in school 
is fnr their parents, and that's a very 
destructive kind of idea tn get into their 
minds. 

Before you can successfully get rid 
of report cards, ynu have tn convince 
the parents that this is a wise move. In 
one of our schools in I.ns Angeles re- 
cently. we had a big PTA meeting on 
this subject. We brought in a group of 
sixth graders, and I had a discussion 
with them tn try tn show the parents 
how destructive the A-B-C-D-E-F grades 
are. The parents were really apprecia- 
tive of the chance to get rid of report 
cards. In fact, it was only the kids who 
were hanging on to report cards, and 
they were hanging on tn them because 
they knew nothing else. But the par- 
ents began to see the destructiveness 
of the grading system, just by the way 



their children were talking. 

We've told every parent iu every 
school that if he wants a report card, 
he can have it. We re not fighting any- 
body: we re not going tn min our whole 
procedure fnr one stubborn parent, bet 
him have the report card. But his child 
is not going to take it home: we don’t 
believe in that. We’ll mail it to the par- 
ent. It’s his need: he can have it! And 
then if he wants to discuss it with his 
child, that's his option. But we are ad- 
vocating teacher-chi hi discussion, with 
the parents invited. It has worked, and 
it will work. It's hard tn do: it takes a 
little technique: and you have tn go 
slowly. Don’t just suddenly start at your 
school. C»n slowly and carefully, maybe 
starting at the lower grades. But if we 
don’t get rid of this grading system, 
we’ll continue tn lock children in fail- 
ure. Ynu can’t tell a child he's succeed- 
ing when ynu use a report card that 
labels him a failure. It won’t work. 

The next thing we have to get rid of 
is the normal curve. It’s abnormal, and 
it shouldn't bo used. The only time a 
normal curve should be used in any 
kind of grading system is when the 
teacher is absolutely certain he’s taught 
nothing. Then he still has a normal dis- 
tribution. But the object of education is 
tn skew the norm. If you still have a 
norm after you’ve taught all semester, 
you’ve done one of two things, either of 
which is almost impossible: You've 
taught nothing, or you’ve taught every 
single person exactly the same amount. 
Tilt! idea of the normal curve is ridicu- 
lous. In life we don’t go on normal 
curves: wc go on proficiency. School 
should be related tn the way life is. 
That’s why it’s so important tn get rid 
of the ridiculous concept of the normal 
curve that has been foisted on us by 
statisticians who don’t know what they 
are doing when they start using the 
normal curve in education. 

The third thing we have tn get rid of 
is the objective test for personal evalu- 
ation purposes. Objective tests arc kill- 
ers of kids. They lock children into the 
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memorization. certainly. measurement 
pattern. Tests that roquin? meinorizn- 
lion arc deeply ingrained and hard to 
gel rid of. Hut how wonderful it is when 
you do get rid of a few? YVn have to 
learn to use subjective ?esls where? 
children can thoughtfully express their 
opinions and their ideas about what's 
going on within the subject area. Chil- 
dren should he taught how to look up 
information and how to think about it 
and what it means. Memorization is not 
the answer. Don't require children to 
memorize anything. Your tests will have 
to he shorter, hut you can teach chil- 
dren to write. We are trying to develop 
ski 11s— the skill of reading, the skill of 
listening, the skill of writing thought- 
fully and reasonably, the skill of speak- 
ing thought fully and reasonably, and the 
skill of understanding some basic arith- 
metic processes. Memorized knowledge 
is chancy. It will go nfong xvith the 
teaching of skills, hut skills are what 
will pay off in the real world the child 
has to live in. 

The fourth thing, is no closed hook 
tests. Let the hooks be open. That's 
what they are written for. Keep them 
open at all times. That totally eliminates 
cheating. Many students learn to cheat, 
even in elementary school, in order to 
cope with the present testing and grad- 
ing system and in order to overcome 
the pressure to give their parents a good 
report. In a sense, we sow the seeds of 
our own society's destruction hy teach- 
ing little kids that cheating pays off. 
Under my system, there could be no 
cheating. There’s no failure; there's no 
evaluation in terms of ‘‘you are low." 
Instead, there's "let's work for some- 
thing”; "let’s see how you are doing”: 
"let's set high standards and try to 
meet them, hut there's no sense cheat- 
ing because you are not graded against 
Johnny or Billy or Suz.y: you’re graded 
against yourself and what you can do.” 

The fifth thing is this: Be very, very 
careful about homework. Homework is 
a good thing. Probably in the later 
grades of elementary school, it should 



he incorporated into the system. How- 
ever. it should he done very carefully 
and thoughtfully, and it should involve 
the things the child can do. Don't give 
the homework to the parents: the par- 
ents aren't in elementary school any- 
more. They don't understand this new 
math anyway. You're torturing them to 
death, not to mention what you are do- 
ing to the kids. 

Homework has to he thoughtful. It 
has to he something the child can do. 
A lot of homework should involve the 
child in dialogues with his family. Chil- 
dren don’t talk enough with their par- 
ents in a meaningful, constructive way. 
Too much antagonistic dialogue goes 
on. Send a child home with an assign- 
ment to ask his father what his first job 
was like and to report hack to the class 
on that. Or what was it like to live 
without television? When did Dad get 
his first dog? Where did mother live, 
and what was the neighborhood like 
when she was growing up? Give this 
kind of homework assignment. Parents 
love to talk about such things to their 
kids. If you give this as a homework 
assignment, the child will listen, and 
this will do a lot of good for the parent. 
It will bring about happiness in the 
family instead of the antagonism and 
fighting that accompanies many home- 
work assignments. I think excessive 
and unreasonable homework is respon- 
sible for much of the friction in homes 
with teen-agers. Teen-agers aren't your 
immediate problem, hut the elementary 
schools can set the stage for reasonable 
and rational homework. And we should 
try to impress on the secondary schools 
that they ought to go in this direction, 
also. 

These are the things I wanted to say 
to you. I've talked for a long time, hut 
I don't often get a chance to talk to so 
many principals, and I appreciate your 
listening to me this long. I suggest for 
details yon read my hooks. Bcn/ifv 
Thnrnpv and Schools Without Failure. 
This is a suggestion, not a required 
homework assignment! 
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